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The American Academy in Rome 


A national institution incorporated by Act of Con- 
gress (Mar. 3, 1905), a quasi-university devoted to the 
fine arts, classical studies, and musical composition, the 
American Academy in Rome is little more than a name 
to the mass of educated people in America. 

The American Academy aims to place at the disposal 
of Fellows and students opportunities for advanced 
study in their several lines which cannot be enjoyed in 
this country. It holds that students ‘‘should, before 
starting upon their professional career, study thor- 
oughly, and upon the spot, the typical monuments of 
antiquity and such works of the Italian Renaissance as 
are worthy to be ranked with them. France first, then 
Spain, England and other countries, selected Rome as 
the most suitable center where students would be brought 
into constant association with the great works of the 
past.’’ But to profit by these privileges, it is clear, the 
student must have passed well beyond the period of his 
apprenticeship. He must have mastered his technique, 
he must be so well grounded in the principles and prac- 
tice of his art, so well trained in scholarly matter and 
method that he will be in a position to reap the fruit of 
his labor, whether it be as a creative artist or as a re- 
search scholar and investigator. In a word, the Academy 
is not a preparatory school, nor yet a college, but a 
graduate-school of a very high order, a graduate-school 
that supplements and puts the finishing touches on the 
equipment of the Ph. D., the promising artist, or the 
experienced teacher. 

The School of Classical Studies, with which we are 
here especially concerned, was in existence ten years be- 
bore the founding of the Academy. Beginning in 1895 
as an affiliated school of the Archaeological Institute of 
America, it was made a part of the Academy on Feb. 
11, 1913. And not long afterward, the School of Fine 
Arts and the School of Classical Studies were occupying 
conjointly the new building that was erected on the 
summit of the Janiculan just across from the Villa 
Aurelia (also the property of the Academy and at 
present occupied by the Director). 

From this vantage point, the highest within the Wall 
of Aurelian (75 m.), one may look across the Tiber 
valley and see all Rome spread out in a semicircle, with 
a background of mountain peak and ridge in the dis- 
tance. To the north can be discerned the dim outline 
of the Soracte; Monte Gennaro towers high in front of 
us. To the south rises the broken crater of Monte Cavo. 
At a closer radius the eye notes, in passing from north 
to south, Castel S. Angelo, Villa Medici, the column of 


Marcus Aurelius, the Gesi, Trajan’s column, the Capi- 
tol, the huge arches of Constantine’s Basilica, the 
Colosseum, the Palatine, the sculptured facade of the 
Lateran, the Aventine and its churches, the pyramid of 
Cestius, Monte Testaccio, San Paolo fuori le Mura,— 
the Rome of yesterday and today. 


But one need not look beyond the Janiculan to find 
interesting associations. The American Academy itself 
happens to be built right over the specus of the Aqua 
Traiana, to which students can still gain access. A few 
steps from the Main Building, round a curve in the 
road, bring one to the Acqua Paolo, the fountain built 
by Paul V in 1611 at the termination of the restored 
Aqua Traiana. The Villa Aurelia stands on a portion 
of the Wall of Aurelian near the site of the Porta 
Aurelia. Adjoining this ancient gate is the Porta San 
Pancrazio, which was stormed in the siege of 1849, and 
which was blocked with barbed-wire entanglements one 
cloudy morning in November, 1922, in anticipation of 
Fascist forces. Garibaldi had his headquarters in the 
Villa Savorelli. A short distance beyond the gate can 
be seen a battle-searred facade. A little farther on is 
the Villa Doria Pamphilij, whose ‘‘grounds are the most 
extensive and perhaps the pleasantest near Rome.’’ The 
Museum of the Academy includes in its growing and 
important collection antiquities that have come from 
the Academy grounds. By a road running just outside 
the Wall of Urban VIII, the Academy is scarcely fifteen 
minutes distant from St. Peter’s and the Vatican. At 
Monte Verde, a short distance to the south, one can see 
the ancient quarries which supplied Rome with a popu- 
lar building material from 121 to about 60 B.C. And 
it was Caesar’s gardens in this vicinity that were likely 
responsible for the abandonment of the quarries. 

In the Main Building of the American Academy in 
Rome, the student finds ideal surroundings for the 
prosecution of his work. If a Fellow of the Academy, 
he will have here studio or study, and sleeping quarters 
overlooking the cortile and the Manship-fountain, or, it 
may be, enjoying a part of the view referred to above. 
On one side of the cortile he will find library and read- 
ing-room; on the other, commodious living-rooms. But 
of all these agencies that contribute to the well-being 
and ultimate progress of the student, from the tennis- 
court in the rear to the administrative offices in front, 
the dining-hall is perhaps the most important. In fact 
it would not be too much to say that one who has not 
shared this common board for several years knows very 
little about the Academy. Here there are contacts of 
every sort. This is the place par excellence for the 
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clash of ideas. And how many different views and aims 
are represented! Around the same table are gathered 
(to paint the picture as I recall it) Etruscologist, Arch- 
aeologist, Librarian, Visiting Sculptor, Visiting Painter, 
Fellows in architecture, landsecape-architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting, Fellows in musical composition, Fel- 
lows in classical studies. Or, to put it differently, we 
have here a few men who hold the Ph. D. degree, and a 
few who are altogether unscathed by taint of higher 
education. We have scientists and artists, scholars and 
creative geniuses. In addition to the American-born 
Fellow, there is also the naturalized German or Italian. 
And Americans of the first generation include those 
of Norwegian, Swedish, German, French and Italian 
parentage. 

But in spite of all this diversity of interest and ex- 
perience, there results much more of advantage than of 
confusion. Each one supplements the deficiencies of 
the other, the deficiencies which, but for this contact, 
he might never have known existed. The artist ofttimes 
can see no earthly reason why there should be Latin 
professors, and it takes more than mere words to satisfy 
him. The classical student learns that Greek sculpture 
is something more than names and dates and dry details. 
This, from a sculptor who perhaps has never heard of 
Myron. And he realizes, with something of a start, how 
many Greek and Latin professors offer courses in Art 
and Archaeology without the slightest justification for 
doing so. Furthermore, when he sees the enthusiastic 
interest evineed by sculptor, painter, or musician in his 
art, his own interest in these lines is either awakened 
or intensified. He himself enjoys to the full all that 
Rome has to offer in the way of art and musie. And 
presently it dawns on him that literature, his own Greek 
and Latin literature, just as much as the other arts, 
ought to contribute to the pleasure of life and the joy 
of living. Surely, if he has no all-eompelling desire to 
read the elassies for pleasure and profit, he has no moral 
right to teach them. 

The formal work in the School of Classical Studies 
extends from October to May. Introductory courses in 
archaeology, topography, and epigraphy are often of- 
fered, but, ideally, the student comes with considerably 
more than a general introduction to the study of art 
and archaeology. He has a background of Roman his- 
tory, an intimate acquaintance with classical literature, 
an elementary knowledge of Italian, and ability to use 
French and German. Previous graduate training seems 
to be a practical prerequisite for the student who would 
make proper use of his time and opportunities, although 
anyone who has ‘‘a bachelor’s degree from an approved 
American university or college’? may be accepted as a 
student on the approval of ‘‘the Professor in charge of 
the School, in consultation with the Director.’’ The 
chief purpose of the School, however, is to encourage 
and assist advanced students and experienced teachers 
in original research and investigation. 

At the annual competitions this year, three Fellow- 
ships in the School of Classical Studies, each for a term 
of two years, will be awarded. ‘‘Each winner will re- 
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ceive a stipend of $1,500 a year and an additional allow- 
ance of $500 to cover expenses of travel, and residence 
in the Academy free of charge.’’ 

One of the advantages of studying at the American 
Academy is the privilege of coming into contact with 
scholars of national and international reputation who 
are particularly fitted to guide graduate study. There 
ean be no doubting this when the Professor in Charge 
or the Annual Professor is selected from names such as 
Curtis, Rolfe, Westermann, Frank, Van Buren, Shower- 
man, and Lord. But in addition to the staff of the 
Academy one hears and in some cases learns to know 
intimately many of the outstanding classical scholars in 
Europe. 
Amherst College. Homer F. REBERT. 


The Ratio and the Lead of Subjects 


The thorough application of the processes of liberal 
education laid down in the Ratio Studiorum, the endur- 
ing School Code of all the Colleges of the Society in 
all lands, is today substantially possible, desirable, highly 
beneficial. Immediately below the surface matter of 
alterable details, that School Code presents at once a 
complete, systematic and valid series of enduring prin- 
ciples. These principles are in no way limited to the 
extra-curricular activities of a college. They are fully 
present in method, a topie which is too large to be 
treated in a brief paper. But they also extend amply 
into the organization, unification, and aims of subject- 
matter, as between all the subjects taught. 

The change, since the French Revolution Epoch, in 
the main plan of studies has somewhat obscured this 
truth, vital in any planned course of education. Sub- 
jects were formerly taken in succession. Now they are 
taken concurrently, though a good measure of succes- 
sion is also retained. Organization of a course of stud- 
ies is now more complex: not two, but ten or twelve sub- 
jects eall for daily interrelation and adjustment. Where 
is the principle of that needed process to be found? In 
the study of the interrelations of Greek and Latin as 
subjects in the Renaissance School, and in the explora- 
tion of how their internal and external values and aims 
reacted on correlation and on method. These reactions 
were very definite, well motivated, and kept up during 
a five-year course, between two subjects, and within each 
of these quite different subjects. On the surface, and as 
viewed today, Greek and Latin have common aims, val- 
ues, methods. Historically, they differ profoundly on 
all these points, as practical school subjects. 

The main points of these differences have been indi- 
eated in a previous paper. It remains now to trace out 
some lines on which this differentiation of the two lan- 
guages, in the Ratio Studiorum and in the schools which 
applied it over two centuries of cultural history, could 
be made to yield value today. Many secondary schools 
now carry four languages. On the continent of Europe, 
five are often studied concurrently: and this is also the 
ease here in Ireland, where there are now two vernacu- 
lars calling for constant care within each school day. 
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Observe the facts of treatment as regards these four or 
five languages, and compare them with the Ratio provi- 
sions as to Greek and Latin. Our schools endeavor to 
read, write, and speak nearly all of the four or five lan- 
guages: the non-speaking treatment of Greek is about 
the one exception. Composition is also done in all of 
them. Grammatical study is equally elaborate in all 
five, and is often done with conscious attention to a 
hypothetical framework of grammatical theory, interest- 
ing to the professional student of linguistics, utterly out 
of place in schools. 

The load is far too heavy. The principle of differen- 
tiation between Greek and Latin, extending from aims 
and time allowance down into sharp distinctions as to 
breadth of exercises, number of exercises, duration of 
exercises, as between the two classical languages, should 
be vigorously applied as between the four or five lan- 
guages today. The intrinsic values of these languages 
are irrelevant to the school organizer. His function is 
to select subjects on their existing standard cultural 
merits, and to deal them out time, to use them for men- 
tal training, just as suits that measure of merit. There 
is no reason whatever for attempting to give a maxi- 
mum value to the mental gymnasties possible with any 
language. It was not done for Greck under the Ratio. 
Greek was very definitely rationed in time allowance, 
in exercises, in methods of treatment. It was annexed 
as a subject-state, almost as a mental truck-farm, to 
Latin. Yet Latin was confessedly inferior to it as lit- 
erature, as a vehicle of thought-expression, as exhibiting 
flexible grammatical processes. The fact that in the cul- 
tural life of the time Latin dominated historic Europe, 
was the one prevailing fact. 

The principle of differentiation, it may well be urged, 
should be freely used to lighten the excessive strain of 
language studies current today in secondary education. 
If free composition is systematically taught in one, or 
even two languages, why should it be advisable to insist 
on any composition in other languages? The slight addi- 
tional and rather problematic mental gain from compo- 
sition in a third, a fourth, a fifth language in no way 
justifies the expenditure of time and the dissipation of 
nervous and intellectual energy which it entails. This 
is all the more certain when these three composition 
processes are on the upstart principle of translation, 
never contemplated in the Greek or Latin scholarship 
of Renaissance Schools, specially objectionable as involv- 
ing an arduous comparative process of idiom study and 
interchange, never countenanced in that epoch. There 
is not even the poor plea for such forms of multiplied 
translation that it will ever be of practical service. The 
same argument can be used, with even greater justifi- 
cation, against the formal and systematic study of five 
systems of syntax. In the third, the fourth, and the 
filth language, some or all of the processes of speech, of 
composition should be cut out, and the other processes 
of instruction strictly adjusted to the new situation. A 
language like French, or Greek, or even at times Latin, 
can well and fruitfully be studied strictly with reading 
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power in view. In that case, all composition whatever, 
even in its simplest form, should be cut out of the pro- 
gramme. So should all grammar save what strictly and 
necessarily subserves reading power. This would reduce 
grammar work by four-fifths or more, and would pro- 
vide a really telling form of language study. Oral com- 
mand of the vernacular has now to be fully trained for, 
as Latin was trained for then. The same is true of free 
composition, the only valid form. 


The same principle of differentiation, fully applied as 
it was between Greek and Latin, in the great age of the 
Renaissance School System, could also be put into action 
as between various branches of Mathematics and various 
branches of science. Each subject, language or exact 
science, should have its specifie assigned range of service 
and duty. One or two can be broad-gauge: a third nar- 
rower, a fourth or fifth narrower still. There is no rea- 
son why this distributive and differentiated scheme, say 
as between four or five cognate subjects, as language 
studies are, should be uniform in all secondary schools. 
It would be obviously desirable to have a determinate 
plan as between a correlated group of subjects, fune- 
tion with a stabilized code, in a coherent group of 
schools. But there could well be four or five variant cor- 
relations existing in any one large region. Even in the 
limited field of secondary education, there is a ease for 
such variety of organized plans. Latin, Greek, English 
could be dominant, yet not all equally placed, in one 
group of schools. Latin and English could be diversely 
dominant in another, with Greek and French done strict- 
ly for reading power. In yet a third type, French, Ger- 
man and English could be on broad or near-broad gauge, 
with Latin, or Latin and Greek, for the limited but defi- 
nite use. So, too, in other subjects. 

Schools now lay a five-fold burden on pupils, not only 
by subjects, but by methods of teaching, compared with 
Renaissance practice. The result is that little is really 
mastered. The ejection of subjects from curricula is not 
at all feasible. Drastie differentiation, on the Ratio 
Studiorum principle within Classical Studies from 1550 
to 1750, is the right remedy, and the true tradition. 


Dublin, Ireland. T. Corcoran, S. J. 


Yea, I haue heard worthie M. Cheke many tymes 
say: I would haue a good student passe and journey 
through all authors both Greeke and Latin: but he that 
will dwell in these few bookes onelie: first, in Gods 
holie Bible, and then ioyne with it, Tullie in Latin, 
Plato, Aristotle: Xenophon : Isoerates: and Demosthenes 
in Greeke : must nedes proue an excellent man.—Ascham. 


Pray mind your Greek particularly; for to know 
Greek very well is to be really learned: there 1s no great 
eredit in knowing Latin, for everybody knows it; and it 
is only a shame not to know it. | —Lord Chesterfield. 
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The editors of the CLassicaL BuLLETIN wish it to be 
understood that one of the ends for which this journal 
was founded is to supply high-school teachers of Latin 
with practical hints and helps for their work in the 
classroom. As the attainment of this end must, in the 
nature of things, depend largely upon the co-operation 
of those readers of the BuLLETIN who teach high-school 
Latin, a cordial invitation is hereby extended to them to 
contribute to its columns and inform its readers of any- 
thing they may have found useful and stimulating in 
their experience as teachers of Latin. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that another 
end has had an even more decisive influence in calling 
the BULLETIN into existence than the mere purveyance 
of pedagogical aids. High-school teachers of Latin, and 
indeed all teachers of the Classics, have their daily 
round of classroom duties that keep them moving within 
a necessarily narrow compass. It is the ambition of the 
BuLLETIN to aid these teachers in keeping keen and 
broad the interest they have in the whole field of class- 
ical studies. A too exclusive preoccupation with the 
practical problems of interesting our high-school stu- 
dents in Caesar, Cicero, or Vergil, or of supplying them 
with a solid foundation in Latin etymology and syntax, 
tends not only to lower and contract our ideals of what 
the Classics might do for us and for our pupils, but also 
to lessen rather than increase the efficiency with which 
we should handle the work we have to do, however nar- 
row be its scope. Inspiration and vision are indispens- 
able for the effective teaching of Latin even in the first 
year of high school. A broader background is required 
for an interesting and instructive presentation of Caesar 
than is furnished by a mere knowledge of the man, his 
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achievements, and his age. A perception of the con- 
trast of styles, as widely different as are those of Cicero, 
and Tacitus, Vergil and Juvenal, is needed for an ade- 
quate appreciation and interpretation of any one of 
these authors. Extensive reading in Latin literature of 
various periods is necessary to develop a sure feeling 
for the fine points of the language without which a 
reasoned and attractive presentation of even its etymol- 
ogy and syntax is impossible. Abundance of illustrative 
material drawn from many writers and different lit- 
erary types, constitutes one of the highest assets of the 
interpreter of any particular phase, however limited, of 
classical language and literature. Now all these various 
needs of the accomplished classical teacher can be sup- 
plied only by breadth of view and eatholicity of interest 
in the whole wide range of his chosen field of study. 
The editors of the BULLETIN are convinced, therefore, 
that in making oceasional, or perhaps even frequent, ex- 
cursions beyond the narrow limits of high-school peda- 
gogies, they are serving the best interests of all their 
readers, and hope that their readers in turn wi!] heartily 
approve of this policy. 


For five years now a summer session has been con- 
ducted at the American Academy in Rome by Prof. 
Grant Showerman of the University of Wisconsin. The 
Program consists ‘‘of one comprehensive and unified 
course designed to communicate a general acquaintance 
with the city in its principal phases from the first set- 
tlement to the present time, and a special acquaintance 
with it in the times of Cicero, Caesar, Vergil, and the 
first Emperors.’’ Teachers in particular have availed 
themselves of this privilege and have found it highly 
profitable. Professor Showerman, himself a teacher of 
the classics, is keenly aware of teachers’ needs. And he 
is the sort of teacher who reads the classics for pleasure, 
whose enthusiasm for literature and the arts and the 
things of the spirit is readily caught by the student. 
The author of Roma Aeterna and Horace and His In- 
fluence would naturally be successful in directing this 
summer work at the Academy. Hopes run high at the 
Academy and it is believed that, before many years have 
passed, every American teacher of Latin will spend at 
least one summer of study at Rome. 


A Note on “Prelection” 


(Continued) 

There now follows a detailed study of the text. Sen- 
tence is taken up after sentence, and in each complex 
sentence clause after clause is minutely explained down 
to the meaning of each word. ‘‘Tertio, unamquamque 
praelegens, si quidem Latine interpretatur, obscuriores 
explanet, unam alteri nectat, ac sententiam non quidem 
inepta metaphrasi unieuique verbo latino alterum 
verbum latinum reddendo, sed eandem sententiam, si 
quidem sit obscurior, apertis phrasibus declarando ape- 
riat. Si vero vulgo sermone, servet quoad ficri potest 
collocationem verborum: sie enim numero assuescunt 
aures. Quod si sermo patrius non patitur, prius ad 
verbum omnia, postea lingua vernacula explicet.’’ 
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To illustrate the rule let us take the passage from 
De Senectute, ‘‘Nihil igitur afferunt.’’ If the class is 
conducted in Latin, as the rule suggests, a phrase is ren- 
dered by other Latin phrases, thus: ‘‘Nihil probant, 
nihil evincunt, parum idoneis rationibus utuntur.’’ In 
the lower classes the explanation was given in the ver- 
nacular. ‘‘Nit‘! afferunt,’’ = ‘‘they adduce no reasons, 
they prove nothing.’’ The ‘‘igitur’’ shows how the sen- 
tence is joined to the preceding. From the examples 
just cited it is evident that those do not prove their 
point who claim that old age takes no active part in the 
management of affairs, ‘‘qui in re gerenda versari senec- 
tutem negant’”’ :‘‘who think that old age is idle and 
unfit for action.’’? ‘‘Similesque sunt,’’ ‘‘those who thus 
libel old age are like the fool who thinks that the pilot 
of a ship is idle because he sits in the stern inactive, 
ete.’? In the explanation, the order of the Latin words 
is retained as far as English idiom will allow. If this 
cannot be done, the passage is first translated word by 
word without any regard to vernacular excellence and 
later repeated in an elegant version. This polished ver- 
sion should, according to rule 18, represent the teacher’s 
best efforts, be free from defects and be in strict accord 
with the rules and idiom of the language. There seems 
to be no objection to reading the translation from pre- 
pared notes as a help and safeguard against slips in 
accuracy and idiom. 

‘Quarto, a capite recurrens, nisi malet ipsi explica- 
tioni inserere, observationes tradet euique scholae accoim- 
modatas; quae vero excipienda censuerit, quae mulra 
esse non deberent, vel interrupte inter explicandum, vel 
seorsim, praelectione iam habita, dictet ; utile autem 
solet esse, ut grammatici nihil seribant nisi iussi. Ac- 
cording to this direction further linguistie and literary 
explanations are either added after the translation has 
been perfected or, according to the discretion of the 
teacher, are inserted in the translation of the text here 
and there, but sparingly according to need. By the 
first method greater unity seems to be preserved, and 
an opportunity is offered for a further repetition of the 
passage from another viewpoint, after the passage has 
already been mastered by the pupil. This would sup- 
plement the second rule of the several classes which di- 
rects that the prelection be at once followed by a short 
repetition. The explanations to be added are both lin- 
guistic and historical (referring to antiquities) ; they 
are to be prepared according to the scope of the class. 
Thus, while reading Caesar, Roman military antiquities 
are explained. Xenophon’s Anabasis affords an oppor- 
tunity for giving details on Greek and Persian warfare. 
Cicero’s works will call for explanations of the Roman 
courts, constitutions, elections, the offices of Roman offi- 
cials, descriptions of the Forum, villas, family life. 
Plato’s Dialogues demand a fair knowledge of Athenian 
life and manners. Homer can be made very interest- 
ing by illustrative material drawn from our knowledge 
of Mycenaean and Cretan civilization. The field of in- 
formation is so vast that there is danger of the teacher 
spending too much time in antiquarian detail to the 
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detriment of the less interesting but more necessary 
literary training of the student. The Ratio cautions 
that such explanation be given but sparingly. This 
does not imply that the information should be meager, 
but that it should be judiciously prepared. Multum in 
parvo! The scope allowed for such generat erudition 
may be inferred from the following questions found in 
a document of 1710 in connection with Cicero’s De Sen- 
ectute, in the third class: ‘‘Who and what was Cicero? 
What is the topie of the essay on Old Age? Why was 
Cato chosen as the speaker on this subject? What 
motives induced Cicero to.write this dialogue? Who 
was Atticus and how did he come by his name? Who 
was Flaminius? What victory is recorded of him? Who 
were Tithonus and Ariston? What does the legend say of 
Tithonus? What was the meaning of the Stoie maxim 
‘Follow Nature’? What were Roman consuls, praetors, 
aediles, and quaestors? What opinions were held about 
omens? What was the Lex Cincia? By whom and 
when was it passed? What war was so persistently 
urged on the Romans by Cato? What was the Roman 
Senate? What is the etymology of the word? Who 
was Naevius? Give an account of his poems, his exile, 
and his death. Who was Cyrus? Narrate the founda- 
tion of the Persian kingdom. What was the Summus 
Pontifex, the dictator, the military tribune? Describe 
the Roman legion. What did the Romans understand 
by clients? What sentiments did they cherish about pa- 
triotism? Place Thermopylae, Tarentum, Capua, Mount 
Etna, Picenum, Cisalpine Gaul.’’ 

That the linguistie training of the young pupil always 
remained the more prominent part of the Prelection may 
be seen by a glance at Jouvancy’s detailed explanation 
of the passage from De Senectute. Great stress is laid 
on what he ealls ‘‘Latinitas.’’ ‘‘Nihil afferunt,’’ ‘‘they 
prove nothing.’’ The various meanings of ‘‘affero’’ are 
to be explained. ‘‘Nihil agere’’: give similar phrases 
that illustrate the use of ‘‘agere.’”’ “*Gubernator,’’ the 
same as ‘‘magister et rector navis,’’ or the synonyms 
““navita, nauclerus’’ are added. ‘‘Cum alii malos sean- 
dant’’: ‘‘malus mali’’ the trunk of a tree, a mast, erect- 
ed in the centre of the deck with the transverse beams 
called ‘‘antennae’’ to which the sails are fastened. The 
sailors climb the masts to lower the antennae and furl 
the sails. ‘‘ Alii per foros cursent’’: ‘‘forus,’’ the gang- 
way, called also the ‘‘transtra.’’ ‘‘Cursent,’? from 
‘‘eurso, cursare,’’ the frequentative of ‘‘eurro.’’ The 
teacher of the lower classes should show how such verbs 
are formed and should cite others. 

However, according to the Ratio, the author’s text is 
not meant to be the means of studying, repeating and 
drilling the rules of grammar, whether syntax or acci- 
dence. For this a special time was assigned each day in 
the various classes, as is plain from the secona rule for 
all the classes. The rule we are here considering does 
not even mention the asking of grammatical questions. 
It deals with the technique of language, phraseology, 
idiom. Jouvancy remarks that in the lower classes more 
attention must be paid to"grammar which at this stage 
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is not yet mastered. In the higher classes it was con- 
sidered an abuse to make the author the vehicle of teach- 
ing grammar. So the rules for the rhetoric class pre- 
scribed that ‘‘other passages similar in mode of express- 
ion or argumentation are to be cited; other authors, even 
of the vernacular, are to be added; the apt use of words, 
richness of expression, the rhythm of the spoken lan- 
guage, ete., are to be noted.’’ In the Humanities class 
the teacher is directed to compare the Latin with the 
vernacular idiom, advert to force of expression, mark 
words or phrases to be committed to memory, give deri- 
vations of words, note variety of expression. Omnia 
tempus habent. 

Omaha, Nebraska. 


C. Suetoni Tranquilli Divus Julius, by H. E. Butler, 
M. A. and M. Cary, M. A., D. Litt., 1927, xxiv 
and 163 pp. $2.00. 

C. Suetoni Tranquilli, Divus Vespasianus, by A. W. 
Braithwaite, B. Litt. 1927, xvii and 73 pp. $1.50. 
Oxford University Press. 

Suetonius’ ‘‘Lives of the Twelve Caesars’’ is one of 
the world’s interesting books. The very names of Julius 
Caesar, Augustus, and Tiberius recall the throes of a 
new civilization: those of Caligula, Nero, and Domitian 
—apparent dirae facies—the monster rulers of Rome's 
world empire. Suetonius, as Hadrian’s private secre- 
tary, had access to files and documents in the secret 
archives as well as to the imperial libraries. He delights 
in collecting, preserving and telling with minute and 
laborious accuracy not only well-known crimes but also 
the scandalous gossip that gathered about the imperial 
misereants. Too often he describes their real or alleged 
offenses with disgusting and obscene realism. Suetonius 
is not suitable reading pueris virginibusque. To teach- 
ers of the Latin elassies, however, and to advanced stu- 
dents he furnishes a most important if not indispensable 
historical background for detailed study. 

Both of the monographs under review contain in their 
introduction a concise, well written, and critical sketch 
of the life, works, and time of Suctonius, his style, im- 
portance, and eredibility. Then follow brief studies of 
the sources, characteristics, and value of the Divus 
Julius and Divus Vespasianus. The special problems in 
the life of Julius Caesar will prove highly interesting to 
teachers of Caesar and to research students. 

The notes and commentary in Divus Julius are elear 
and pertinent. They combine an attractive brevity with 
extraordinary suggestiveness. Ancient and modern 
authorities on all the many important topics are indi- 
eated. This miniature history of the superman who 
dominated his fateful half-century, parades before us 
Pompey, Cicero, Antony, Catiline, Brutus, Piso, Clo- 
dius, Pollio, Marcellus, Milo, and women, too, not less 
distinguished or notorious—Aurelia, Calpurnia, Cleo- 
patra, Julia, Cornelia, and Octavia. 

The main part of Braithwaite’s Divus Vespasianus 
was written for the Oxford degree of Bachelor of Let- 
ters. Its purpose was to throw some light on Vespa- 
sian’s reign, a period badly documented and, therefore, 
neglected by modern writers. The commentary is inter- 
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esting and instructive, done with painstaking exactness. 
General readers will probably find greatest interest in 
topics like Vespasian’s military career in Thrace, Ger- 
many, Britain, and Syria, the Jewish revolt, and the 
capture of Jerusalem, the building of the Flavian Am- 
phitheatre or Colosseum, references to supposed Chris- 
tians in the Flavian family, omens, conspiracies, inform- 
ers, and philosophers. Some points of lesser impor- 
tance, e. g., gencalogical tables of descent, records of 
consulships and legionary stations, lists of senators seem 
to be given somewhat exaggerated prominence. There 
are copious references to Latin and Greek authorities, 
some apt and telling quotations, wide use of pagan, 
Jewish, and Christian sources. Divus Vespasianus will 
prove a very stimulating study and investigation in 
early Christian traditions and practices. Edmundson’s 
“The Church in Rome in the First Century’? and 
Barnes’ *‘ Early Church in the Light of the Monuments’’ 
give the more correct Christian viewpoint. 


Florissant, Mo. A. Papsere, S. J. 


Extracts from Livy, by H. Lee-Warner, new illus- 
trated edition revised by E. Norman Gardiner, D. 
Litt. Oxford. Clarendon Press, pp. 247, $1.50. 

As observed in the Preface to this new edition, these 
extracts represent three episodes in the pageant of Ro- 
man history, three stages in the growth of Rome from a 
city state to a world empire. They portray the salient 
events of the Samnite, Punie and Macedonian Wars, 
and introduce us to three of the great characters por- 
trayed by Livy, Pontius, the Samnite, Hannibal, the 
Carthaginian, and Aemilius Paulus. 

The text is profusely illustrated with maps, plans of 
battle, and photographie reproductions of many of the 
ancient sites as they appear to-day. A vocabulary is 
added. Teachers, perhaps, would appreciate references 
to the books and chapters of Livy from which the ex- 
tracts are taken. The notes are all that one would ex- 
pect in the way of brevity and conciseness. Doctor 
Gardiner seems to realize that this book is for use of 
students in their “teens, and he has mercifully spared 
them much learned discussion of texts, historical paral-- 
lels, ete. On the other hand, he shows them throughout 
how Livy should be turned into English. The fre 
quency with which we find clear, faithful and idiomatic 
translations of difficult passages is one of the outstand- 
ing merits of the book. Here is one example chosen 
almost at random: 

. campestria et maritima loca, contempto eul- 
torum molliore atque ut evenit fere, locis simili genere, 
ipsi montani atque agrestes depopulabantur.’’ 

Translate: ‘‘Despised the less manly race of hus- 
bandmen who, as often happens, had become like the 
regions they cultivated, whilst they themselves lived a 
hardy field life in the mountains and used to lay waste 
the plains and the coast.’’ 

If we were to find fault with an excellent book, we 
should regret the absence of many a passage in which 
Livy gives us a vivid picture of the civil life of Rome. 

Milford, Ohio. Wituram J. Youna, S. J. 
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Literary Art and Modern Education, by Francis P. 
Donnelly, S.J. Pp. xxiv and 328. P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, New York, 1927. 

The volume under review is written in the author’s 
usual chatty style. As is usual, too, in Father Don- 
nelly’s books, there is a good deal of solid meat. Many 
of the thirty-six short papers which make up the con- 
tents will be of interest to the professed classicist; all 
will give genuine pleasure to the humanist who still be- 
lieves in a liberal education. There are chapters on 
humor, tragedy and comedy, satire and the novel, cri- 
ticism, the Celtic influence in English literature, educa- 
tional methods of science and art, the art of expression 
as the soul of a liberal education, class and departmen- 
tal teaching, the pedagogical value of history, standar- 
dized education, the American high school and college 
of the present day, intelligence tests, and vocational 
training. The author protests against archacology, phil- 
ology, and mythology usurping the place of literary in- 
terest in the study of Greek. He discharges keen shafts 
against the ‘‘excessive specialization of mere informa- 
tion,’’ ‘‘the multiple and unrelated education of our 
time,’’ and the application of university methods in 
the college, the high school, and the primary school. We 
note with pleasure Father Donnelly’s enthusiastic praise 
of Professors J. W. Mackail, S. H. Buteher, and W. 
Rhys-Roberts, for their invaluable services to the cause 
of Greek studies. We should like to add to the list the 
name of Mr. J. T. Sheppard. His ‘‘Pattern of the 
Iliad’’ (Methuen), ‘‘Greeck Tragedy’’ (‘‘Cambridge 
Primers,’’ Maemillan), ‘‘ Aeschylus and Sophocles’’ 
(‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome Series,’’ Longmans), 
as well as his edition of the ‘‘Oedipus Rex’’ and various 
translations, are worth more to the literary student of 
Greek than many a learned tome of modern scholarship. 
As Father Donnelly well says, ‘‘the practical value of 
the Classies is not in their information but in their for- 
mation.’’ He also pleads eloquently for co-ordination 
in secondary education by means of class-teachers as 
opposed to departmental teachers. But we have mis- 
givings as to the accuracy of the generalization, that at 
the present day ‘‘the traditional class system (is) fol- 
lowed in most Catholic schools.’’ Ojala, fuera verdad! 
The excellent chapters on modern educational theory 
and practice will prove an effective antidote against the 
lure of the educational jargon of the day, which often 
manages so learnedly to befuddle the plainest issues. 
Intelligence tests are subjected to a rigid but fair seru- 
tiny. They are by no means condemned; but many of 
the unwarranted inferences drawn from them are mer- 
cilessly exploded. With fine tragic irony the testers are, 
Oedipus-like, driven by their own tests to the fatal dis- 
covery that there is, after all, such a thing as ‘‘mental 
discipline’’ and ‘‘general intelligence,’’ and that their 
tests are ultimately language tests! 

Florissant, Mo. Francis A. Preuss, S. J. 


Toute belle poésie ressemble 4 celle d’Homére, et toute 
belle Philosophie 4 celle de Platon—Joubert. 
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Books Received 
From the Oxford University Press, American Branch: 
Caesar’s Gallic War, Books I to III, Partly in the 
original and partly in translation. Edited by C. 
Hignett. (Clarendon Latin and Greek Series.) Pp. 
160, with Vocabulary, Notes, and Map of Gaul. 90c. 

The Phaedo of Plato, translated by the Hon. Patrick 
Dunean. With essays on the ‘‘Theory of Ideas in 
the Phaedo’’ and ‘‘Soerates and the Doetrine of 
Immortality.’’ Pp. 175. (The Ozford Transla- 
tions). 1928, $2.00. 

The Epinomis of Plato, translated with Introduction 
and Notes by J. Harward, M.A. Pp. 146. 1928, 
$1.70. 

The Ancient World and Its Legacy to Us, by A. W. F. 
Blunt. Pp. 216, profusely illustrated. $1.50. 
Virgil, Eclogues and Georgics. Selections, edited by E. 
Norman Gardiner, D. Litt., with a Life of Virgil, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Pp. 144, with 21 illustra- 

tions. Cloth, 85e. 

From Messrs. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York: Lit- 
erary Art and Modern Education, by Francis P. 
Donnelly, S.J. Pp. XXIV and 328. 1927. 


Grammar, Not Grammars 


The suggestion made by Father T. A. Johnston in his 
note on ‘‘Fool-Proof Rules’’ was one which I have long 
been waiting to see in the CLasstcaL BULLETIN, and, as 
it is exactly the opinion I have long entertained, I 
should, though my experience has been limited, like to 
make a further suggestion in addition to what he wrote. 

‘‘The best way indeed, at least so it seems to me, to 
deal with grammatical rules provided in our text-books 
is to serap them altogether, and to draw up a code of 
one’s own.’’ That, to my mind, is one of the best ways 
of making the drab matter of grammar somewhat inter- 
esting to boys. Grammar for most students is unpala- 
table, and is especially so when assigned from a text- 
book, where it is often difficult for them to distinguish 
between matters of greater or lesser importance. If 
teachers would compile a code of their own, inserting 
helpful hints gleaned from an understanding of the 
mind and the difficulties of the young learner,—a code 
that would at the same time be simple, clear, and com- 
prehensive enough to account for the constructions to 
be met in the authors, infrequent irregularities except- 
ed,—and further, if at the beginning of the course this 
grammar were given them little by little, then, it seems 
to me, students would not leave school with such a super- 
ficial and hazy knowledge of Latin and Greek. For, 
after all, one cannot know what an author intends to 
say without knowing grammar as such. 

But the suggestion that I would like to add will no 
doubt entail more work for the teacher; still the fruit 
derived will make ample recompense for the labor. I 
would suggest that the teacher type and mimeograph 
his code of rules, and, after the explanation in class, 
distribute these sheets among the pupils. This for sev- 
eral reasons. 
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From the explanation in class, owing perhaps to inat- 
tention or simply forgetfulness, few students will with 
real accuracy carry from the classroom the entire lesson 
given by the teacher. When they come to review it, 
at home, there is danger that they will omit some of the 
important points or else get everything quite muddled 
up. A sheet of rules, accurate and clear, will foresta!l 
this mistake. Then, too, the dictation of one’s own code 
takes a great deal of time in class, and most pupils have 
not the knack of arranging matter in an orderly and 
vivid manner. Arrangement well made is a great help 
to local memory. 

The last, and to my mind the greatest advantage, of 
these sheets, is the ease with which repetition can be 
made. ‘‘Repetitio est mater studiorum”’ is a saying 
that gains force with age. With these sheets repetition 
of the different constructions can be made in a few spare 
moments and—a thing which seems of paramount im- 
portance—accurately. 
Milford, Ohio. Henry W. Liny, S. J. 


A Note on Caesar’s Gallic War, B. I, Ch. I 


The question has been asked, What is the exact refer- 
ence of corum in the passage beginning with the words 
eorum una pars? 

Let us take up sentence after sentence and examine 
the bearing of each on the description of Gaul which 
forms the theme of the first chapter. We shall see that 
Caesar, the careful stylist, has not left us without a clue 
to his meaning. 

Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres. The word- 
order in the phrase,Gallia est omnis, is noteworthy. It 
throws the adjective into strong relief, first, by its posi- 
tion after the noun, second, by its separation from it. 
The reader does not yet know that this phrase is to 
become the key-word of the entire paragraph and he 
wonders why it should have so much emphasis. ‘‘Gaul 
in its entirety’’ or ‘‘Gaul considered as a whole’’: that 
will do for the present. 

The next sentence opens with hi omnes. The presence 
of omnes puts the reference of hi beyond the possibility 
of a doubt. /éi alone might refer to one of the special 
divisions just mentioned. Fortified by omnes, its refer- 
ence is back to Gallia omnis: ‘‘all these nations eompre- 
hended under the term, ‘Gaul in its entirety’.’’ 

Next comes a preliminary outline of the boundaries 
of the three divisions, the Belgae, the Aquitani, and the 
Galli. But who are these Galli? The contrast with the 
Belgae and the Aquitani shows that these Galli are the 
inhabitants, not of Gallia omnis, but of a particular sec- 
tion of it. And now our mind goes back to the first line 
and we sce that Gallia omnis is the Latin equivalent for 
what we might call ‘‘Gaul in the wider (or, widest) 
sense of the word,’’ contrasted with Galli, ‘‘the Gauls in 
the narrower sense of the word.’’ Before we pass on, 
we pause a moment to marvel at this infinite simplicity 
of Latin terminology. It matters little whether the 
Roman genius or the genius of Caesar is responsible for 
it. In either case it is a revelation. 
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The next line begins with horum omnium. Omnium 
brings the reader (after the brief reference to the Gauls 
in the narrower sense) back to Gallia omnis, and once 
again we find ourselves in ‘‘Gaul in the wider sense.’’ 

The sentence which follows, it is important to note, is 
a mere parenthesis. The Belgians were the sturdiest of 
the old Gauls because they were always at war with the 
Germans. The mention of this fact puts Caesar in mind 
of the salutary effect of war in the case of another near- 
by tribe, the Helvetii. ‘‘By the way,’’ he says, ‘‘as the 
Belgians excel the other Gauls because of their wars 
with the Germans, so the Helvetii excel their neighbors 
for the same reason.’’ The Helvetii are to be prom- 
inent in subsequent chapters. 


Now comes the difficult eorum. One could have 
thanked Caesar had he hung out his usual sign-board, 
the adjective omnium, which might have sent the reader 
back, via direct route, to Gallia omnis. But in the ab- 
sence of omnium the referenceis made clear by the addi- 
tion of una pars, quam Gallos obtinere dictum est. The 
territory which the Gauls in the narrower sense inhabit 
is of course a division of Gallia omnis, and so eorum is 
sufficiently qualified. The addition of omnium is ren- 
dered superfluous by the addition of una pars... 
dictum est. 


It may be noted in passing that, as Latin often names 
the people instead of the territory they live in, so here 
eorum stands for ‘‘the territory of Gaul in the wider 
sense.’’ 

A careful analysis of the qualities of Caesar’s diction 
is not a waste of time. It is bound to prove that Caesar 
was a stylist of the first rank. The opening chapter of 
the Gallic War, for instance, is a marvel of lucidity and 
condensation. The clearness, simplicity, sober sedate- 
ness and quiet unobtrusiveness of style, quite regardless 
of the contents, make the Gallic War exceptionally good 
reading for young students of Latin. There are other 
authors more interesting than Caesar, but it may be 
difficult to find another writer as well qualified as Caesar 
to initiate the young learner into the secrets of Latin 
sentence building. Unless the student masters this secret 
and masters it at an early stage of his training, he must 
forever remain a stranger to the charms of Livy and 
Cicero who employ word-order as a vehicle of emotion, 
a stranger, especially, to Vergil and Horace, whose very 
word-order is touched with life and mystery. It is 
sound pedagogy to feed the student on the regular, be- 
fore acquainting him with the exceptional, on the simple, 
solid fare of Caesar, before treating him to the dainties 
of more imaginative prose or poetry. The question is 
not so much, Is Caesar fit reading for the high school, 
as, Should we not substitute Caesar’s Civil War for the 
Gallic War? Th. Mommsen, the historian of Rome, 
says: ‘‘There is no work in Latin literature that pic- 
tures events of like historical importance in an equally 
simple and charming style and with as much vividness 
of portrayal as Caesar’s Civil War.’’ 


Cleveland, Ohio. James A. Kterst, S. J. 
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